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In which is exhibited the 


wonderful 


pow er 


dreams. 


of wedding cake to intluence 


**Some such resemblances methinks I find 
Of our last evening's talk in this my dream.”’ 


Par. Lost. B. V. 


‘Tue ftleecy clouds from my cigar are rolling 
With lazy fondness round my head, controlling, 


With their assu: izing odor, 


those curst e ivils, 


That oft dance in my br ain, yclept * blue in svils: ” 
And now I’ve fallen into that dreamy state, 
When one loves nothing better than to prate 


A labyrinth of nonsense. 


Byron, 


you know, 


(1 hardly think it true, folks slander so!) 
Did scribble verse more glib, could he but quaff 
A comfortable class of “‘ half and half.” 


Well, so can I, (Lord wot, 


THEN bad enough, ) 


When I have steeped my oilfacts with a pull. 
So fee ling thus, and fit for nothi ng better, 
I'll just e’en screw my dream into a le ter. 


Mayhap thou ’lt wonder why I s 


ary 


"The prattle of a clown, sans 
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thar 


crawl in rhyme 
Lis not as Pope swore /r tid to save time ; 
But simply this — that silly 


y things sound worse, 
A hundred fold, in stiff prose 


1m verse. 


his ce WRAWS 
And fool’s cap on, would draw but small applause 


of 





os 





2A AN EPISTLE. 
F 
[ dreamed a dream ; — that’s not so very odd, 
Since I have dreamed one every night or so, 
And each one else, from Joseph, — “man of God,” 
Down to dame Gleason, protegce, I trow, 
Of Satan — (the noctambulistic squad, 
Tout entier, | reckon, much do know, 
‘loo much by far, of that cleft-footed fellow ; 
So lynx-eyed scandal says — but who can tell though 7) 


This dream, however, an’t be for nothing more, 

Is notable for this—that it was charmed 

By wedding cake ; its envelope with four 

“air ladies names inscribed. — I thought me armed 
‘loo much in matter o’ fact, to care a straw 

‘or “ strange devices; now I’m guite alarmed, 

Lest my proud infidelity should yield 5 

Such wondrous power that plum cake charm revealed! 


Li. 
Methought that I was sauntering in a grove 
Of [den loveliness. — There perfumes fell, 


(‘T'oo dense to float upon the air, that strove 

‘lo bear the burden up,) from trees that well 
Commingled there their spicy breath, and wove 
fondly their limbs in each. While you could tell, 
Among the varied foliage, fruits that hung, 

As if they longed to melt upon the tongue ! 


iV. 


Sweet music too was there. With wings ne’er still 

A thousand bright-dyed birds glanced ‘mid the trees 
And ceaseless sang, save when they plunged their bill 
In some rich nect red fruit. And there were bees 
That lazily hummed by ; a welling rill 

Flashed out anon — such as I ween would please 

A chase-tired wood-nymph for a lullaby, 

Keposing on the meek flowers growing nigh. 


V. 


The scene was sweet. — ‘ Yet all availed me nought,’ 
As Haman said ; —I mean [ scarcely scanned 

One half its charms. For to my arm, methought, 
Confiding clung —a maiden! Ne’er has wand 
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Of fairy o’er the ‘* magic mirror”’ brought 
Semblance so bright from out the spirit-land ! 
On her, entranced, with raptured eyes [ gloated, 
‘T’o that bright vision every sense devoted! 


VI. 


[ can’t describe a being all so fair, 

Save that her eyes were large and bright and blue 
And archly peeped from out their pretty lair, 

Half hidden by the long curved lash, that threv 
A twilight shade o’er them. Ter golden hair 

fn careless grace the sportive breeze did woo 
Back from her pure young brow, adown her neck 
And its bright curls the sun with sheen did deck 


Vil. 


Her lips —ah me, I cannot portray those! 

Nor how they caske ‘ted rich pearls within ! 

‘or, spite of their sweet words, I longed to close 
‘hose same lips up! * now sure it were no sin, 
And yet I blush to think how I’d have chose 

'T’o do it! — You ken how it would have been. — 
"T’ were easier far the form of that fair creature 
‘T’o picture, than the sowd in every feature ! 


VIII. 


And there we slowly paced. — But what we said, 
Mayhap I don’t remember — mayhap too, 

If 1 did know, a little I should dread 

To tell — and least of all, dear S., to you. 

1 know it please “| me, and still in my head 

That gentle voice now rings, that voice which drew 
By its soft tones my ear and eye away 


Irom sounds and scenes, that bright spot did display. 


LX. 


And as we thridded through that shady wood, 
Sudden methought a te mple met our sight. 
Now do not qui ake le ‘st, merciless, I should 
Compute its size, mate winks, and he ‘ght 


a a, 
Perche mel via piu dolee hai nelle labbra. 
Aminta, A. 2, Se. l. 
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[t reached as far, and just as high it stood, 

Was formed of gold and silver just as bright, 
And gems as rich and marbles just as various 
As scores described in romans * multifarious. 


X. 


We enter in; and there me-seemed to view, 

[fung round a spacious hall of polished stone, a 
Legion of mated wings of diverse hue 

And texture. ‘Then I asked the cicerone, 

(A kind of janitor [ “ picked up,” who 

Was old, white-haired, of parchment skin and bony,) 
1 asked him, being quite astounded, why 

The hall was decked with such odd tapestry. 


XI, 


He hemmed and cleared his throat, and then begun 
In some strange (I guess Hebrew) tongue to tell 
{lis private history ; ‘where born, and whose son ! 
But I, who knew how long old folks will dwell 

On fond remembrance, begged he would pass on 
Unto the * point in hand.” His lean jaw fell, 

[ thought somewhat, at my cool ‘ cut direct ’ 

On his long tale ; then, (if I recollect, 


ce 


XII. 


2 


Aright his speech,) in few words thus he spake : 
“This temple Auleathenasia ’s named. 

lor why !— These pinious fixed in mortal make 
‘The same immortal ; — deities so famed 

In ancient annals ; pigmy fays, that break 

The * stilly night’ with glee, and saints who’ve tamed 
Or cloaked (synonymous) nature’s rascality 

By these alone are dubbed with immortality.” 


Nm 
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NIT. 


[ heard no more ; — but plucked with eager haste 
A pretty pair that temptingly hung near ; 

A pair 1 wot that would not have disgraced 

‘The virgin Dian’s polished form to wear, 


* Romance, stories, legends, &c., do not express just what I wish —so 1] 
adopt the French term; which is exclusively applied to works on demon- 
ism, witcheratt, &e 
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: yer :" 
And, madly loving, turned and would have pli iced ; 
Them on the shoulders of that maiden fair, 4 
Who so ethereal seemed, in my rapt view, pW 
As scarce to need them iis bid earth adieu 1 ! ae 
XIV. : 
At once they were struck rudely from my hold. 
. = 1 
Another stood betore me‘ not the same, He 
Great God! the same bland girl that seemed so cold ai ow 
In former d: Lys, —so glaced to true Love’s flame ! pick 
The quiverit 1 lip, the flashing dark e ye told — ee 
The blanched ¢ baie K— the strugeling breath, that came 
Quick panting from her bosom, o’er which fell 
r , : ° . ; 
‘he deep brown hair — how fierce blazed Passion’s hell ! 
XV. 


‘What, wretch, thus fickle can’st thou thus forget 

One whom thou ’st sworn so oft was loved most dear ! ot 
See here thy perjured letters, scarce dried yet ; 

And scores of sonnets brimmed with love, see here!” 
In scorn she dashed them down ; then —then she set 
lull wide the floodgates of her ire ; — my ear 

Ached with the shrillness of that tongue, that grew 
Shriller and louder ; — as ’t is wont to do 


XVI. 


fn women, when they scold and can’t provoke 

Retort in kind from their stunned auditor. 

Oh, that “ forzando ” strain — startled — I woke, 

Ah, cursed Grimalkins ! ’T’ were enough to draw 

An oath from Job, to have his slumber broke 

By such ‘ hell-let-loose ” music! So / swore, 

And hunting up some old boots and junk bottles, 

Soon hushed their amorous, caterwauling throttles. 
XVII. 

So ends my dream. Now, prithee, don’t desire 

The meaning of all this ; for poets write 

Just what their heavenly muse may please inspire, 

And I dream as the ‘* poppied vod” of night 

And visions dictates. Of course one can’t require 

Their sins and errors at our hands. But might 

I dream just such as | have often done 

In day dreams — Lord !— I’d coin so nice a one! 
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2A6 THE STATE OF THE TIMES. 
XVIII. 


Indeed, it was absurd to dream of wings, 

As if they could help us to cleave the air ! 

When they *ve been proved such very useless things 
lor e’en angelic shoulder blades to wear, 

On mathematical, sound reasonings 
By some great aerologist, somewhere : 
Hlow many too have broke their necks while trying 
‘This * artem difficillimam ” of flying! 


/ 


AL 


Absurd, —to deem that wedding cake alone 
Did turn my thoughts upon that “ ladie faire ;”’ — 
Hfaply ewithout it fancy might have flown 
Somewhere that way ; — Indeed I cannot swear 
l’ve not, ere this, dreamed of her! — Why not own 
‘That ’t was absurder far, for me to dare 
‘To dream at all; so many have dreamed better — 
At least (like Dudu) ‘ dream out ” — in a letter! 
In Cructato 


THE STATE OF THE TIMES. 


We are told, that during the civil wars with which 
England was convulsed in the 17th century, the students 
of the Universities were constantly and anxiously employ- 
ed in perfecting themselves in the art of disputation and 
the adroit management of controversies. ‘The foundations 
of prevalent opinions were carefully examined; tradi- 
tionary grounds of belief no longer afforded a secure 
footing in the stormy sea of passion, on whose billows 
the votary of ambition, the high-souled patriot and 
Christian, were preparing to launch their barks. ‘To this 
unchecked license of inquiry, however, and the univer- 
sal excitement of the times, with the consequent collision 
of deep and powerful minds, we owe much of that 
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which is now regarded as the most valuable portion of 
finelish Literature. ‘Then rose that 


mighty orb of sone’, 
The divine Milton: 


and with him appeared Sidney, and Harrington, and 
many others, feebler, but still glorious stars, in that 
bright galaxy of genius. ‘These entered the lists as 
champions of kreedom; while the doctrines of passive 
and unlimited obedience to rulers found an able advo- 
cate in the Philosopher of Malmesbury. ‘The press 
sweat with controversy ; and every young churchman 
militant would try his arms in thundering on Hobbes’s 
steel cap.” 

We are far from intending to institute an exact com- 
parison between the present times and those to which 
we have now alluded. ‘The weapons of argument, of 
moral rather than physical strength, must and will decide 
the controversies of our day. but that the state of the 
times is one of deep and pervading excitement, of bold 
and energetic action on moral and politic: ul subjects, can- 
not be doubted. And therefore it is, that those who 
enjoy the advantages of a liberal education should be 
alive to the responsibilities they Epon, and not enter 
upon the great stage of life with no adequate P reparation. 
It concerns them, as well as the students of the seven- 
teenth century, to know the nature of the ocean upon 
which they are soon to venture, and to provide them- 
selves with all needful equipment to encounter its storms 
and dangers. ‘Timorous minds may avoid the peril by 
a base dereliction of duty; but every generous spirit, 
forsaking low and selfish pursuits, will first endeavor to 
sround its convictions upon the immovable basis of rea- 
son, and then fearlessly breast the storm without. Leav- 
ing to older and wiser heads the task of instruction, our 
object i in the present article is merely to give a sketch of 
the prominent movements of the times in literature, 
morals, and philosophy. 

Three or four centuries ago, the condition of the lite- 
rary world was precisely the reverse of its present situa- 
tion. Men of letters were then a small class, and en- 
joyed an almost unlimited authority in their several 
departments. They were the master spirits of their age ; 
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for it was only by the display of great powers, that the 
notice of a prince, or bishop, or “noblem: in, could be 
attracted, and scholars obtain that protection, without 
which, in those unsettled times, they could not devote 
themselves to study and composition. Upon their patron 
they lavished fulsome panegyrics; but this bitter cup 
having been drained, they wrote on all other subjects in 
entire freedom; obeying the spontaneous impulses of 
their own breasts ; and committing their works with as- 
sured superiority to the small circle of readers which a 
whole nation could then furnish. But the gradual diifu- 
sion of knowledge, and consequent increase of the read- 
ing public, have induced writers to leave the shelter of the 
palace and cloister, and to take their stand in the market. 
"Nhat this is a great step in advance of their former posi- 
tion, few will deny. ‘They are thus brought into con- 
tact with the mass of men, and are compelled to identity 
themselves, in a great degree, with the people. But their 
situation is not without its evils. After their entrance 
into the precincts of trade, they have, as a necessary re- 
sult, become obedient to the laws of trade. SJistead of 
ruling the reading public, they are themselves subject to 
it. ‘The criterion of success is no longer the satisfaction 
of their own minds, but the extent of their popularity, 
the sale of their works. Hence they have been anxious 
to write what would be acceptable to the great body of 
readers, and not what would please the most cultivated 
and intelligent. As a natural consequence, literature has 
eained in clearness and polish of style, while it has lost 
in profundity and significance. ‘This state of things, 
however, brings with it its own remedy. By becoming 
more accessible to the people generally, literature has 
diffused knowledge and good taste ; and these are always 
followed by a desire for still farther advances. Thus, by 
degrees, a sufliciently large number of readers have risen 
above the level of most writers of the day, and demand 
the thoughts of those who are willing to retire once 
more into the depths of their own souls and draw from 
thence fresh and living waters. 

There are good reasons to think that this desirable 
revolution in the literary world is now actually going on ; 
and. its progress must be accelerated by the present agi- 
tation of the public mind. The novels, tales, et id genus 
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omne, will receive a deadly wound in that for which 
alone they are valuable—=in the revenue they furnish 
the manufacturers. [’or they will become nauseous and 
intolerable, when once readers are fairly aroused to the 
discussion of great principles. In fact we have seen it 
stated, that the sale of works of fiction in England had 
already diminished to an extent very alarming to their 
authors and booksellers ; and we are confident, the same 
result will soon manifest itself in our community. Real- 
ilies are Now assuming a romantic aspect ; and if novel- 
ists hope to maintain the standing they have long held, 
they must depend more upon the common interest 1n what 
is true to humanity, than upon the diseased appetite 
for puerile and semi-barbarous excitement. During the 
past century, literature has exhibited the most amorphous, 
disjointed aspect. It has had no other bond of connex- 
ion than its superficiality and readiness to pander to every 
epidemic, which has from time to time afilicted the gene- 
ral taste. In this respect, also, a favorable change may 
reasonably be looked for from the character of the times. 
The leading ideas of our age are too prominent, and enter 
into too many questions of universal interest and impor- 
tance, not to attract and occupy the minds even of those 
who, through indolence or sensitiveness, usually avoid 
exciting topics. Every age, indeed, has its great princi- 
ples; but in ours, these lead to somomentous results, and 
reappear in so many and such various forms, that the 
literature of the day must assume a consistency and dis- 
tinetness of character which it has long wanted. It will 
not display an insipid sameness; but the great ideas, 
which, in all periods of progress, are struggling in the 
minds of numerous thinkers, will receive a prominent 
development and become its distinguishing features. 

The political and moral aspect of the times is marked 
with features of peculiar interest. ‘To some minds it is 
portentous of evil. ‘To others, it suggests high and 
cheering anticipations of social advancement. Without 
taking part with either of these opposite opinions, we 
shall merely state the reasons why this may be called an 
age of excitement and agitation. ‘The number and vast 
importance of the movements in behalf of social and 
political amelioration are perhaps suilicient to convince the 
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most skeptical on this point. But the evidence we have 
in view is of a diflerent character. 

In the first place, then, it is plain that there can be no 
better proof of an excited state of mind, either in indi- 
viduals or nations, than their readiness to perceive, in all 
the events that occur, and in the opinions declared among 
them, a close connexion with what is uppermost in their 
own hearts. A melancholy and contemplative man finds 

‘’Toneues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

In our day, men go to hear the harangue of a politician, 
or any discourse on political affairs, and find in the most 
trivial and, at other times, unimportant remarks, a refer- 
ence to great principles with which their own minds are 
full. Perhaps the speaker himself is as innocent of any 
such reference, as the stones are of preaching sermons to 
a musing pedestrian. But hundreds of his audience at 
once give his words the application and meaning, which 
suit their excited minds, and he is immediately approved 
by many as one disposed to withstand the rash and revo- 
lutionary movements of the time, and condemned by 
those of opposite views for want of sympathy with the 
creat cause of humanity, or despised for lack of insight 
into the ultimate good which must result from present 
commotion. <A divine can hardly offer up prayers in his 
pulpit, that the bonds of the oppressor may be broken 
and the oppressed go free, without one half of his con- 
eregation calling him to account for advocating the abo- 
lition of slavery, and the other half congratulating him 
upon his adoption of the cause of immediate emancipa- 
tion, and offering to make him a life member of the Anti- 
slavery Society. Let a lecturer in a Lyceum allude, with 
any appearance of sympathy and affection, to the pomp 
and circumstance of war, and many will at once discover 
him to be a dangerous enemy to the Peace Society, and 
better suited to a past condition of humanity than the 
present. All these things, we say, are tokens of an ex- 
cited state of public opinion and feeling. 

Another evidence of the general agitation of the popu- 
lar mind is the interest which abstract truths and uni- 
versal principles inspire. When the state of society is 
tranquil, and things go on in regular routine, men are 
concerned only about particulars. A measure affecting 
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their individual interests, the passage of a bill laying a 
tax upon this or that description of property, or interfer- 
Ing with some local privilege, may then arouse them to 
temporary action. But when their passions are all exei- 
ted, and their minds are filled with indistinet anticipations 
of great and radical changes in forms of government, or 
of the success of some vast philanthropic movement, 
then details and particular facts lose all their charm. 
he empire of ideas and principles begins; and the most 
abstract theories are those most eagerly and universally 
discussed. Every one may readily convince himself, that 
this is the general procedure of men in times of excite- 
ment, by reading the history of any great revolution, 
provide dit be a revolution brought about by the pe ople, 
and not a mere change in the rulers. 

It is not diflicult to discover these features in the char- 
acter of the present age. All the prominent movements 
of society display them on the ve ry surface. ‘The worth 
of the individual, the inalienable rights of men, their 
natural equality, the dignity of labor, and other equally 
abstract and general principles, are now common topics 
- controversy. No narrow and local measures, no bar- 

cains with expediency and waiving of broad and abstract 
views for the sake of partial success, will suit our reform- 
ers. ‘They have no indulgence or sympathy for long 
cherished abuses, and show no quarter to men’s pre iudices 
or passions. 

‘This prevalence of abstract principles, and the frequen- 
ey with which new views of government and of social 
reform are advocated in the community, are to many per- 
sons sources of great disquietude and apprehension. ‘To 
others they furnish evidence that society is prepared for 
something different from, if not better than, its present con- 
dition. Men never build themselves new houses unless 
they desire to leave their old ones. And when we find 
a whole community, or a great part of it, ea igerly pro- 
pounding, advocating, opposing and arguing about, in all 
manner of ways, new theories of government and of 
society, there is good ground for believing that sucha 
community is urged by an instinctive conviction, that all 
is not right with them at present, and that it is best to 
leave their old habitations, or at least to repair them. 
Nations cannot, any more than individuals, live un- 
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housed. ‘They must have their social contracts, their 
religious and political systems. Nor is it always a sub- 
ject for regret and fear, that new and apparently visionary 
theories of social reform are from time to time divulged 
inacommunity. Such things must at least be expected 
as long as there remains a principle of progress in man. 
‘The sovial and political system of one age can never 
answer the demands of the succeeding age. It cannot 
even maintain its original purity and usefulness. ‘There- 
fore we may say with Lord Bacon, cwm per se res muten- 
tur in deterius, st consilio tn melius non mutentur, quis 
finis erit mah? Frequently, men, who appear to their 
contemporaries fanatical reformers, are in reality the best 
benefactors of their race. Standing in the beams of the 
rising sun on the mountain summit, they beckon to the 
toiling myriads behind, and encourage them to struggle 
up the steep ascent. 

There is little doubt, that the general course and issue of a 
moral or political revolution may be predicted, with almost 
infallible certainty, froma knowledge of the philosophical 
system prevalent at the time. The sross sensualism of 
the E'rench school of Metaphysicians, when once adopted 
by the national mind as the only ground of faith and 
action, could not fail to produce its legitimate results in the 
scenes of the Revolution. If this school, therefore, be, 
as it has itself. asserted, a direct offspring of the system 
predominant in England about fifty years since, we have 
good cause for thankfulness that the system referred to 
is now, in a great measure, supplanted by a more spiritual 
philosophy . for the le ders in most revolutions are, as 
has already been said, theorists; and the nature of the 
influence they exert will always be decided by their 
philosophical views. but we have not only accepted the 
improvements of the Scotch school on the system of 
Locke; there is at present a tendency to go still farther, 
and adopt the recent developments of the French and 
German writers. ‘l'ranscendentalism, which seems now 
to be a cant phrase for everything not essentially English 
in its philosophical character, has already made conside- 
rable progress amongst us, and bids fair to be completely 
domesticated before long. Without arrogantly deciding 
whether its advocates or its opponents are most in the 
right, we shall only advert to its introduction in this 
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country, as an evidence of the favorable position which 
the American scholar enjoys in relation to the several 
literatures of Europe. ‘The treasures of Enelish litera- 
ture are ours, by right of a common origin and language. 
This circumstance will always preserve to us the advan- 
tage of the practical good sense, which is the chief dis- 
tinction of our parent country. At the same time, our 
distance, and the radical difference in our political and 
social systems, must and ought to shield us from servile 
subjection to the Mnglish mind. Instead, therefore, of a 
timorous adherence to the emanation of some one na- 
tional character, our authors should learn to separate 
whatever is peculiar to situation and circumstances, and 
which, consequently, ought not to be imitated in the 
midst of diflerent associations, from that which is found- 
ed on the common principles of our nature, and may, 
therefore, be adopted without sacrificing their own origi- 
nality, or entailing upon their successors the chains of lite- 
rary bondage to any nation whatever. by comparing the 
developments of the English mind, with those of France, 
Germany, and Italy, in all the departments of literature, 
and particularly in philosophy, they will as it were, col- 
lect the scattered fragments of humanity into a grand 
and harmonious whole. 


O WOULD I WERE NOT FAIR. 
Verses in answer to the old English ballad, ** O would that I were fair.’ 


(4 lady supposed to be trying to look ill-natured at a pretty face im the 


mirror. } 


AAs! alas! it must be true, 
I hear it everywhere, 

And thou, my mirror, says’t it too ; 
Alas that I am fair ! 
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O WOULD I WERE NOT FAIR, 


My figure ’s Grecian — full my eye, 
And glossy my dark hair, 

My limbs the sculptor would defy — 
Indeed, indeed, [ ’m fair. 


Others I often hear regret, 
My charms they did not wear, 
And they do call me happy ; — yet 
I would I were no¢ fair. 


Wretched as he who sat below 
‘The sword hung by a hair, 

Is she whom scandal watches so, 
And all because she’s fair. 


I ’ve broken scores of hearts, they say, 
And flirted here and there ; 

Millers from flames should keep away, 
And dolts from her who’s fair. 


The men do quizz me; and [ hear 
‘Them, sotto voce, swear, 

(As though not meant to reach my ear, 
Yet is,) — ‘* she ’s deuced fair!” 


The envious ladies always try, 
In person or attire, 

To find some peccadillo ; — why, 
O why was I born fair! 


Love billets pour in every day, 
For this I should not care, 

If gallants would the postage pay! 
All these for being fair. 


But when age robs me of my grace, 
Dims sheen of eye and hair, 
Say, when I view my withered face, 
Mirror, would I be fair ? 
[1 Cruciaro. 
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&¢ Though this be madness, yet there ’s method in it.”’ 


Hamlet. 





Here we are at last, in a dark, narrow, filthy, passage. 
Look through that gr ite dd opening ! No wonde rr you start 
back with horror and amazement! Yet that foul, ema- 


ciated obje ct — with scarce ly ‘ag to cover it — whose 
beard falls knotted upon its ne rr and whose nails look 
like claws, is, or was your fellow. or more than twen- 


ty years he has been confined in that pestilent cell, with 

no other furniture than the heap of straw you saw in 

one corner! During that time, no one has dared to enter 

his dungeon;—no human being has tried the effect of : , 
kindness and gentle treatment on the outcast and almost 
forgotten maniac. If, perchance, any one hears his_hor- 
rible, blasphemous r: IVINS, he si ays to himself, ‘f man can 
do nothing for him ;?’ and passes on. 

‘This is no fiction, —nho exaggeration, as a reference to 
the facts, elicited by recent investigations with regard to the 
subject of insanity, will show. Many are the instances, in 
which insane persons have lingered out a loathsome exis- 
tence of twenty or thirty years in our common jails, treated 
like the vilest felons. But it is not so at the present time, 
—thanks to a more enlightened philanthropy! The 
harmless madman no longer wanders in filthy rags from 
village to village, hooted at by thoughtless boys; nor is 
the furious one any longer confined in a cold, damp, 
vault, where the cheerful light of Heaven and nature’s 
other restoring influences never reach him. Now the 
state provides him a home, where he is regarded asa 
human being; and where moral means are used for his 
recovery, and in most cases, with the happiest results. 

"Tis sad to look upon a mind in ruins, —’tis fearful 
to grasp the hand of one, who urged on by an impulse, 
as irresistible as the lightning, has taken the life of her 
whom he promised to cherish, through good and ill, for- | 
ever, —or of the children, whom he loved more than 
his own soul! But to feel that the germs of that are 
within us, which may drive us on to the commission of 
similar deeds ! — Oh, ’tis maddening; it sears the brain ! 
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[t is my lot to be connected with a large Institution 
for the insane ; the world L live in is not the every-day, 
dusty world; but a kind of fairy land. Around me are 
kings, queens, princes, prophets ; men inspired by Heaven, 
and men inspired by the devil; or at any rate, by persons 
who think they bear all these characters; and the great 
bard tells us, that nothing is good or bad, but thinking 
makes it so.” Go with me then, reader, through the 
Bedlam, and you shall listen to words, in which ‘* matter 
and impertinency ” are strangely mixed; and you shall 
see how strange an instrument is the human soul. 

See that old lady there by the door of her cell! She 
is striving, with her dim and almost sightless e yes, to catch 
the meaning of a well worn page. Well, my good mother, 
What book have you there: “O Sir, it is the Bible, a 
book which wsed to be thought something of in the 
world; but they have laid it up now, and take the pa- 
pers. he devil has got to quoting it they say. Man 
painted a picture, wherein the woman was obedient to 
him. Saint Paul was little better than he should have 
been. Women don’t like him, any more than boys do 
Solomon. Jack, the Giant killer and Jack’s son were 
creat men; Jack was the greatest, for he never took 
away the treasures of the giants he killed; but Jack’s 
son killed a monster only to get his gold, and the mon- 
ster’s children starved on rags. Get me some rouge. — 
No, no; | am old, lt will join the Moral Reform. Do 
women have whiskers, now-a-days? Well, they ought 
to, for men have robbed them of their hair.” 

Tn yonder cell there is astrange maniac. Open the 
door softly, and we shall find him sleeping, or rather 
dreaming. He is a short, spare man, as you see, dressed 
like a sailor. His body is there before you, but his spirit 
is among angels, guiding the tempest aud aiming the 
thunderbolt! He wakes. Ah, where have you been? 
You are not mortal, like us, they say. ‘ Mortal, like you! 
Is not the floor beneath us of pure gold; and are not the 
walls set with celestial diamonds? ‘Think ye yon sun is 
more than Kgyptian darkness compared with the pure 
eflulgence around me? Mortal, said you? No; I fly with 
the wings of the wind! Did not the men of the Cape 
de Verd islands maltreat me, when T was cast away 
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among them? What was the consequence? I sent a 
famine among them, and destroyed ten thousand!  Be- 
cause of its wickedness, I purified New York with fire. 
Yea, | made the temples of Mammon heaps of smoking 
ashes! Infatnated men! they did not understand it. 
You would be a pretty decent sort of a chap, if you did 
not give us such horrid tough beef to eat. L say, the 
Vandals were a very gentlemanly sort of people, except 
that they shot each other in cool blood, for mere sport ; 
and burned the convent. ‘There is great argument and 
much speech in good powder. A legislator should have 
a nose long enough for twenty-five turkies to roost on ; 
and let his head by all means be bullet proof. Whiskey 
is acunning trap to catch a voter in; but it is not to be 
compared to a good newspaper. How would men get 
into oflice, if it were not tor newspapers, whiskey, and 
cold? ‘These are the three pyramids of a democracy.” 
That curious figure opposite to us, with long hair and 
beard, so fantastically patched with bank bills, has been 
lately admitted into our Hospital. ‘The loss of his prop- 
erty, which was all invested in the stock of one of the 
rotten banks, was the cause of his insanity. His mad- 
ness is of a very uncommon kind, and we are ata loss 
how to treat him. Well, friend, are you not anxious to 


co back among men again? * Men! Men! There are 
no men in the world now ; they have all become sharks. 
{ have not seen aman for twenty years! ‘They catch 
each other with bank bills, and [ make the bank bills for 
them. Everything that I touch is immediately changed 
into bank bills. My wife and children are starving upon 
these rag pictures; but it is because they eat too many of 
them. Your banking corporations have the true philoso- 
pher’s stone.” 

Let us look into the Workshop. That unique being, 
you see mounted upon the bench, is worthy of a few 
moments’ attention. He has upon his head a large bell- 
crowned hat; his coat is black, with short skirts and 
brass buttons. His sky-blue pantaloons, having hung 
about his legs after the manner of meal-bazs, reach some- 
what more than half way from the knee to the ankle. 
From the inclination of his head towards the right 
shoulder, his gigantic stature, and brawny limbs, you 
might naturally stippose, that the green mountains claim 
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the honor of having given him birth; but unjustly, for 
he isa true son of Connecticut —one of the old school. 
Let him speak, however, for himself, for it is his wont to 
harangue our patients here while they work; it beimg 


br our rule to let every one tollow his own fancy, so far as 
Rae 1S practicable. 

Ba “Brethren and Friends, [ want to tell you a bit of 
ae my experience. When L was about ten years old I left 
1 the homestead, and went to live with uncle Hezekiah 


Jones, who was Deacon of the Church, and a_ godly, 
prayer-loving man, as there was in the town. But the 
more he cared for spiritual matters, the sharper he looked 
out for the temporal. ‘The lirst commandment, as he 
read to me, Was, ‘make 9 MONEY. He : gave me twenty- -five 
cents to begin with, and L bought a knife. [swap ped 
and traded round, till the knife became a watch, and the 
watch an old horse. ‘The Deacon was well pleased 
with my success; ‘yet,’ said he, ‘you will never be a 
great man unless you join the church.’ Straightway, 
[ was converted aud joined the church; and was soon 
looked upon by all as a very pious young man, and 
found great favor with all the righteous. 1 went to all 
the night meetings, and made longer prayers than the 
minister himself. But [ must confess that [ was. still in 
the horrible pit; for I did all this for carnal love of Sally 
Smith, who also went to the night meetings. I need not 
tell you how my wickedness and hypoe risy were discov- 
ere Pd. [ had to run away to save myself. 

“T took the old horse with me, and soon by shift and 
quirk rigged myself out and went to peddling ‘ pottes of 
tinne.’ Asi went through the land on my cart, and saw 
the giant sins that did beset it, | became a new man, and 
my heart yearned to do battle against them. As I rode 
along, above the din of my wares, I could hear a voice 
saying unto me, ‘Solomon Jones, thou wert not born to 
pe ddle fabrications of tin;—leave thy vile traflic, and 
gird on thy armor; and thou shalt be mighty against the 
devil.’ I did as the voice commanded me. 

“The first giant that I attacked was the giant Scan- 
dal. Having got together all the tales of Scandal I 
could rake up “in the village of W atchneighbor, I lec- 
tured to the people, and so fully convinced all the ‘maiden 
ladies in the place of the wickedness and extent of this 
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vice, that they immediately formed themselves into a 
Society for the Suppression of Scandal, which was to 
meet every two weeks. Now to put down scandal, they ai 
saw as well as I, that the world must be convinced of its is 


ly all the scandalous reports, current in the town, and 
publish them semi-monthly, in a paper to be called the 
‘Scandal Suppressor.’ The plan spread through the 
country like fire through a stubble field ; auxiliary socie- 
ties sprung up in every direction. No paper was_ so 
much read as ‘ The Suppressor.’ 

“ But it was not for me to stay and gather the spoils; I 
wished only to strike the first blow ;— meaner spirits 
could finish the work. I next gave battle to the mon- 
ster Licentiousness in his foulest dens, till he became so 
weak, that he was bound fast in paper chains, made of 
the Advocate of Moral Reform. 

“These easy triumphs did not satisfy me; Llonged for 
some unknown enemy worthy of my prowess; and I set 
myself to work to find one :— one that should have his 
abode in the midst of the New-Englanders ; for I found 
it wonderfully easy to convince them of their neighbors’ 
iniquities. IL was not long in seeking one out. What 
people on the face of the earth have been so wronged, so 
cruelly trampled upon, as the North American Indians 
have by the descendants of the Pilgrims? "The Span- 
ards did but set their bull-dogs upon the simple natives 
of Hayti; and they were soon liberated from all their 
sufferings. But the New-Englanders have driven the 
poor red men from their homes, to die a lingering death ; 
and they have the audacity to say there is no injustice in 
this, because they gave the simpletons a few beads and 
much whiskey! If a sharper should get your child’s 
clothes for a whistle, you would justly punish him as a 
thief. LT saw that they had not only driven them from 
their homes, but that with steamboats, gunpowder, and 
rum, they were doing their best to exterminate them. 

‘‘ Now how was this injustice to be repaired? My first 
plan was to send all the present inhabitants of the New 
England States to the moon in air balloons, and restore 
the Indians to their just rights. This was impracticable, 
for want of sulphuric acid; and after mature reflection, 
I came to the conclusion, that there was no way for New- 


hideousness. ‘They therefore resolved to collect diligent- Ee 
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[inglanders to atone for their iniquities and those of their 
fathers, but by suflering the Indians to cut all their 
throats. 

“ When I boldly proposed and advocated this measure, 
they arrested ine and put me into this Madhouse ; and 
now even the maiden ladies, who followed me faithtully 
in all my former expeditions, come not to minister unto 
me. Lam not mad; justice and truth are on my side, 
and they must prevail. 

“Finally, my friends, let me assure you, that it 1s not 
your own vices that you are to endeavor to correct, but 
your neighbors’. Your own souls are nothing, those of 


your neighbors are everything to you. Learn all ther 
faults by rote. — Let your own take care of themselves.” 


‘That pale youth, you see leaning over his table, writes 
poetry from sunrise till sunset. We have tried every 
method we could devise to divert his mind from this all- 
absorbing subject, but in vain. His longing after poeti- 
cal immortality is so firmly rooted, that I fear the poor 
fellow will never eet over it. You will be able to 
form an idea of his present cilusions from a New Year’s 
Address, which he wrote long ago, before he became 
completely mad. It was the sole result of a voluntary 
incarceration in his room, during a three weeks’ school 
vacation. It began thus: 

* Bissextile year, you know tt is, 
W hich most unites the two sexes!!” 
lt ended with, 


“Children all, may you be happy, 
Love your mammy,-—— love your pappy, 
In wisdom’s ways be diligent, 


And resolve to be intelligent!!!” 


Strange that a man should be mocked, even to madness, 
with the hope of something which the gods have de- 
ereed he shall never reach ! 

The young man beside him was brought here, only a 
few days ago, by his father, an honest farmer in our 
neighborhood. ‘Lhe old gentleman told me with tears in 
his eyes that he feared his son was crazy. He had, as I 
learned from him, spent a good part of his small property 
in sending him to college. After he had taken his 
degree, however, much to the astonishment of his friends, 
instead of doing anything for himself, he went home. 
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Here he talked in such a strange, unintelligible manner 
that the good people were filled with astonishme nt: 
and the gossips shook their heads, and said that his brain 
must be turned. 
One day, as he was sitting at home “y the fire ina 
ae ‘ep reverie, he started up exclaiming with much energy, 
‘l will no longer be an eye-glass ; 1 will swallow all 


ieeaeien, and become a deep reality! Ihave been into 
the Sybil Cave of Destiny and heard things of unfath- 
omable meaning!’ His mother, who was sitting near 


him, dropped her knitting-work and ran to call his father 
in from the farm, telling him she was sure that billy 
was going to swallow poison and kill himself. ‘They 
brought him to us immediate! ly. 

His mind, originally weak, seems to have become so 
deeply imbued with German mysticism, that he is really 
unfit for anything. Yesterday morning he came to me 
with a serious and mel: incholy face, and said to me, ‘ Of 
a verity, everything that exists —all that we name Me, 
as well as all that we name Not Me, is a part of the Great 
Soul of the Universe! Therefore it is base fratricide 
for this Me to eat the vilest particle belonging to the 
Great Not Me—even to consume that esculent root, 
called by mortals Potato! I will eat no more.” He 
kept his promise for a day and a half; at the end of 
which time it occurred to me, that his wild notions should 
be met with others equaily wild. I told him that he was 
certainly right in regarding everything as a part of the Soul 
of the Universe ; and that having consulted the German 
philosophers on the point, I had ascertained that they re- 
garded the stomach as a Divine Loom, wherein is no 
murder, although the Masticatory and Digestive machine- 
ry, themselves emanations of the Active Principle, do 
ferment and concoct introductive essences, or edibles, 
likewise emanations of the Same; the Union thus eflect- 
ed being a brotherly Union, from which is spun existence, 
ora thread intertwined and made up of various sky-born 
Eons.” Seconding my logic with the odor of certain 
savory viands, I carried the point. 
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[ sar in a handsomely furnished room in one of our 
best hotels. ‘The only thing discordant with the comfort 
and beauty of the apartment was my own work ; for 
on the table lay a small, confused heap of papers, which 
the most inexperienced eye would have recognised as 
‘bills,’ and by their side my own open pocket-book. By 
this table [ was sitting; and my countenance may have 
expressed care; for in solitude it matters not what it ex- 
pressed ; but it did not show deep anxiety, which ~—- 
accompaniments to my leisure might be supposed to have 
created. In fact these did not enter into my iamahie, 
which were wandering from that scene and that time, 
into the future, until they caught my eye and my memo- 
ry = once, and L put my soliloquy into words, with, 

‘'They are paid, —they are all, and they are all paid ; 
ail this pocket- book contains all that is left, a five dollar 
note. Since it is all, [ may well rejoice at the regularity 
of my payments, and that if I should choose to-night to 
take my hat and leave this house, and ‘ wander forth into 
infinite space,’ no one has a claim on me, and no one can 
say me nay. Yet my whole philosophy of expenditure 
has been foolish. [ would have lived on my income if I 
could; but [ began on the principal, vainly thinking that 
before that was exhausted, something might ‘turn up,’ 
and that it was best to enjoy the lucre while it lasted. 
Two years and a half, and it is gone; I have paid my 
last debt as honestly as the first, and —here I am. 

‘This was actually the state of the case. From child- 
hood I had had undefined plans of enjoyment in life, and 
it is more expensive to satisfy undefined plans than any 
other. My money, while it had lasted, [ had grudged 
neither to myself nor to others; and though I, at least, 
knew that this must come to an end, [ was as unprepar- 
ed, as any of my acquaintance could be, for the actual 
coming of the event. 

My life of expenditure was ended, my life of earning 
was to begin. I submitted to the necessity with a phi- 
losophy, which, alas, did not furnish me with ‘ the how.’ 
Something must evidently be done, and speedily ; for 
though the credit, in which I had scrupulously kept my- 
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self, would have enabled me to keep on for weeks and 
months, without any means, with my landlord and 
tradesmen, perhaps with bankers and brokers, yet L was 
not desirous of postponing the end of my course to a 
time and a result, which would change what was now a 
discomfort, to dishone sty and disgrace. 

When we attempt to think on such a subject, especially 
if there is nothing satisfactory to be done, our faculties 
act at random and little to the purpose; and after hours 
of deliberation we usually recur to some crude forlorn 
hope, if we have one, which is no more fully developed 
in the last moment than the first. Such was my case. I| 
had a plan of resigning myself immediately to my con- 
dition, and presenting myself to an uncle, who had a farm 
a few hundred miles back in the country, as a laborer in 
any capacity in which [ could carn my bread. I did not 
compare myself to the prodigal son; I felt that I had 
committed no crime; with a full consideration of all the 
enjoyments my sm: i property could ever bring me, and 
of all the disappointments its absence would create, I 
had entered on this course with a knowledge that it must 


end ; and now that it was ended, I was conscious that, if 


I had life to begin again, I should adopt the same. 

‘“ My five dollars,” I said, “ will just carry me to B—. 
I have paid my debts, and I have still a stout heart and 
hand, and —the clothes | have about me. Not another 
pair of boots, not another glove shall [ ever wear, that is 


not earned by the sweat of my brow and the bending of 


my back. My present acquaintances will never see or 
hear of me again, and [shall undergo a transmigration of 
soul and body at the same time. Fashionable society, 
the most artificial state in which man lives, I must re- 
nounce forever, and seek the state in which he lives most 
the child of nature, a farmer’s life in a free land. Wh 
should I sigh? ‘The gushing fountains by the hill-side 
will furnish me_ purer draughts than the most boasted 
wines I have ever called mine, and the flail and the 
plough more efficient exercise than the gayest waltz. I 
have enjoyed only one form of life; man is not so unhap- 
py acreature that I can find no pleasure in another, in 
which a large portion of our race live and smile and die.” 
How far I might have moralized I know not, (how 
then should any one’) when the door was opened and 
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Frank Harley was announced. He was one of my near- 
est acquaintances, and I smiled to think how soon, did 
l not take a kinder view of the world, and one that ex- 
pected little and claimed nothing from its affections, I 
might call him a “butterfly friend.” I had not yet cast 
off my connexion with society and its courtesies, and 
pushed him a chair with the same manner our former in- 
omni icy demanded. 

‘My weekly pay day,” I remarked, accounting for the 
nile of bills on the table, after we had exchanged familiar 
nods of greeting; “f am glad to see you, none the less 
that you do not oring a‘Dr. To goods delivered.’ ”’ 

“Why,” said he, ‘you may find me a dun too. The 
fact is, that | am on the rounds on an errand of mere ie 
and though what I give is ‘nothing to nobody,’ [ may at 
least carry round the hat. Our friend ——— it seems is 
in difliculty in New York; he can’t get himself free and 
come home, and was indeed foolish to go there. But he 
is in for it, and we have thought, as he has been so much 
one of us, and we have shared so much of his generosity 
while he was on the bright side, that as a few hundred 
dollars will enable him to come home and go on in his 
regular train, We might subscribe it among us, and have 
nothing said about it.” 

“Certainly,” [ replied; and I thought that after all, 
the world was not so very unkind, nor my friend such a 
mere butterfly. 

“Tam glad,” he went on, ‘you like the plan. By 
hard arcument we have squeezed out one hundred from 
his brother. Another is all we want, and I have counted 
on you for five of it. Is it convenient ?” 

“ Perfeétly, perfectly ; shall you have enough without 
more? I am glad we can have him among us and keep 
him here now, with so little trouble. Here, I have it 
here.’ 

So saying I tossed him over the last five from my 
pocket-book, which he folded in his and rose to go. 

“T knew you would not object,’ he said, ‘* when this 
drop from your bucket would be of so much relief to 
him, I must see one or two more of our regular set, and 
I shall make up the whole sum. Good morning.” 

‘Good morning,” cried 1, and the door closed after 
him. It was the d/as¢ drop in my bucket, and | had not 
a cent in the world. 
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ANp must we part?) Ah cruel thought! 
What deeper sorrow can I feel? 

Why wretched hour didst thou unsought 
In silence on such pleasure steal ? 


How can I view the western sky, 
Which we have fondly gazed upon, 

Without recalling, with a sigh, 
Those happy days forever gone ? 


How can [ watch the glassy stream, 
seneath the moon’s resplendent rays, 
While, in its soft reflected beam, 
One only image meets my gaze ? 


Or how those lovely banks along 
Thus lonely can I roam again? 
My mind will sad remembrance throng 


Of all I am, of all I’ve been. 


Farewell! for thou must seek a home 
Far, far beneath the setting sun ; 

Yet sometimes leave a thought to roam, 
To where life’s checkered course begun. 


Farewell! and should absorbing care 
Permit remembrance to awake, 

Let me thy thoughts one moment share, 
I ask it for affection’s sake. 


Farewell! and yet I would impress 
One kiss, my ardent love to tell ; 

But ah! what language can express 
The anguish of a last farewell ! 
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AMERICAN MULTILOQUENCE 


lr there is a people in the world, 


“That for their own opinions stand fast 
! 


Oniy to have them clawed and canvast.” 


itis the American people. Tenorant and envious travel- 
lers from the old world have often termed us an ill- 
mannered, money-loving race; but had they peretrated 
beyond the surface of our character, they would have 
seen, that although we love dollars much, we love long 
speeches and arguments wore. We are never content 
Without some subject of discussion. It is not an unusu- 
al thing, even in our work-shops and bar-rooms, while 
the ‘Tarif, the Veto, the National Bank, 'Vemperance, 
and Slavery are successively assaulted and defended, with 
all the strength of noisy logic, by one set of combatants ; 
for others 





“Tn thoughts more elevate, to reason high 
Ot Providence, foreknowledee, will, and Fate; 
Mixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And tind no end in wandering mazes lost.” 


There is hardly a village amongst us, which ean boast 
of achurch and school-house, where there is not also a 
debating club, in which mimie politicians and reformers 
act their parts. In some sections of New England, they 
have tea-partics, to which the pains-taking matrons and 
their daughters go long before sunset, but the harder sex 
somewhat later. Until tea-time the former ply their 
knitting needles, and the latter debate, in a room by 
themselves, and with closed doors. Whether this exclu- 
sion Is wise or not, we will not attempt to decide. 

While the Italian is enacting the mummeries of the car- 
nival, while the Frenchman is dancing, the American is 
arguing. While the Spaniard is going to the bull fight, 
and the Englishman to the boxing match, he is going to 
hear some political speech, or some Fourth of July Ora- 
tion. Such is the passion of the people for oratory, that 
aman at all distinguished for this kind of talent is not 
suffered to travelin peace. Be he in steamboat, or hotel ; 
the people surround him with clamorous cries of ‘‘ Speech ! 
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Speech!” And verily, in many cases, the choice lies 
between a speech and brick-bats. “ 
This characteristic is undoubtedly nourished by our me 
political institutions; yet it does not owe its birth to | 
them; fora popular writer tells us, that the Indians ironi- | 
cally cave our forefathers the Mame Yanokees, or Yan- tas 
kees, which means “silent men.” But let the curious 
search into this matter; my design is to say something of 
American Multiloquence. 
Why are there so many orators among us? ‘The an- 
swer js evident — Because the way to the affections of 
the people is throuch their ears. ‘his is understood and 
acted upon, as well by the heroes of the stump, who 
harangue some dozen of their neighbors, and are laughed 
at, as by the great politicians errant, who go through the 
country — not to succor distressed damsels — but to raise 
or to quell panics ; and who are lauded in newspapers and 
toasted at dinners. It matters little what other people 
may choose their statesmen for; we choose ours, not for 
their wisdom or experience, but for their skill in dark- 
ening counsel with many words. As gentlemen of the 
bar are generally more expert in this than others, nine- 
teen twentieths of our statesmen are taken from the bar. 
The Countryman in Pennsylvania, who, when asked 
Whether a certain member of Congress would be elected, 
replied, “no, L reckon not ; he don’t speak ; and we can’t 
afford to pay a man who don’t speak ;”’ expressed the 
feelings of a great portion of the American people. 
Since such is the fact, and since oflices are accessible to 
all, it is not wonderful that the first object of the young 
American should be to mavle himself a good orator. 
‘he cause of our having so many orators is clear. 
Why is it that we have such orators? It is owing partly \ 
to their training. "The work of smaking the orator is 
commenced early. The first books put into the hands of 
children among us, after they have mastered the primer, 
consist principally of extracts from violent and passion- 
ate speeches, either Greek, Roman, English, or American. 
Thus, before they are able to understand one particle of 
the sense, they become familiar with the best models of 
eloquence. 
At the age of ten or twelve the boy begins to be an 
orator in good earnest. He now speaks pieces, as it 1s 
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called, under the direction of Mr. Spoutwell, the village 
schoolmaster, who is fully impressed with the impor- 
tance of every man’s becoming an orator, in a country 
where every one is liable to be called upon to fill a public 
oflice. Moreover, Mr. Spoutwell firmly believes, that 
noise is the first, second, and third requisite of a good 
speaker, and the pupil shows that he is not deaf to his 
Instructions, 

He is next sent to the Academy; and here he grows 
apace in eloquence and stature, until he goes to college. 
Now, a new field is opened before him —the debating 
societies. His ambition is excited ; —he burns to rival 
some Junior or Senior, who can speak half, yea, a whole 
hour without stopping. He reads the British Cicero and 
American Eloquence with indomitable perseverance. 
Curran, Grattan, and Phillips are his constant compan- 
ions. Wo to the luckless wight who is doomed to room 
above, or below that same oratorical youth! He will be 
saluted with explosions of vowels and consonants in the 
morning, and the din of declamation in the evening. 
He is laboring to acquire the natural manner, for he has 
discovered that the natural manner of Mr. Spoutwell is 
not the natural manner at college. 

What is the natural manner? It changes so much, 
with every change of the instructer, that it cannot be 
defined. Some years ago, it must have been strangely 
Zoological at one of our colleges; for a student, who 
had caught it, or was trying to catch it, and was prac- 
tising during a vacation in a forest of his native town, 
was mistaken for a wolf. No little alarm was excited ; 
and the inhabitants armed, some with clubs, some with 
hoes, and some with guns, issued forth to destroy the 
disturber of their peace ; but they were unsuccessful. 

Every person must have a natural manner of his own. 
Now does the instructer see what this is for each indi- 
vidual, or does he teach him his own natural manner? 
If we may judge from the similarity in the style of 
speaking, prevalent among students of the same college, 
we should suppose the latter to be true. You will gen- 
erally find much gesticulation. Now both arms are ex- 
tended, now one. Now the hand points upwards, now 
it is placed upon the breast. Anon the speaker strikes 
the air, as if in violent contest with invisible spirits. 
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Now the voice is raised to the highest pitch, now sinks 
toa whisper. All this is perfectly natural, because we 
are naturally a very gesticulating people. If we were 
going to hand a man our snufl-box, we should make 
more gestures than a Frenchman! 

There is one difliculty, however, in this natural man- 
ner. ‘Il'hese motions are so natura! to us, that we fre- 
quently misplace them. For instance, we place our 
hand upon our heart before the proper time; this confuses 
us as the Roman orator was confused, who being em- 
ployed for a young lady, accused of hi ving murdered 
her husband, a decrepid old man, had caused an image of 
him to be made, with directions to have it thrust forward 
in the height of the peroration. Now the man, who had 
charge of the image, not knowing exactly what a pero- 
ration was, thrust the image forward every time the ora- 
tor looked towards him. ‘To remedy this, why not adopt a 
plan similar to that of Lord Timothy Dexter, who having 
written a book, at a time when the location of the punc- 
tuation marks was not definitely fixed, had his book 
printed without any in the text; but placed three or 
four pages at the end, telling his readers they might place 
them where they chose? Let the orator go through 
with his gesticulations before he begins to speak, and let 
his hearer put them in when he pleases. This would 
frequently save both much pain. 

Our debating societies have no little influence in 
making our orators what they are. ‘They do not indeed, 
being frequently little better than scenes of person- 
al abuse, add much to our ideas; but they give us a 
flippant, ready use of words. In them we acquire the 
noble faculty of talking without saying anything. ‘The 
most trite truths are proved and proclaimed with all the 
pomp of declamation. Here one may learn that whatev- 
er is, is; that vice is a very Vicious thing, and liberty a 
great blessing. ‘I'he speeches are generally mere perver- 
sions of passages from celebrated orators, — mere imita- 

tive patchwork. 

A fertile source of discussion in these societies is the 
Constitution, in imitation of a graver body. ‘The pa- 
thetic, vehement tone assumed, on these occasions, 1s 
absolutely ridiculous. ‘‘ Mr. President,’ says one, “I 
deny, in the most express terms, the right of this society 
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to make this alteration in its constitution. On that in- 
strument, L warn you, lay not your hands. Sir, by this 
measure a dangerous power would be put into the hands 
of certain individuals —a power at which I tremble.” 

At another time we hear something like this. ‘On 
many occasions | have acted with the gentleman on my 
right, and it has ever been my pleasure to act with him. 
[ know the price of my conduet, but, Sir, the calls of 
duty are above those of friendship.”” What is the occa- 
sion of this imitation of the separation between two 
great orators? Probably a discussion on the expediency 
of using tobacco. 

Flights are sometimes made, which Phillips never 
dreamed of. "The grandeur of our country is a fruitful 
subject. “The heartbeatings of American freedom, Mr. 
President, are now felt throughout the world! Soon the 
hoary genius of Asia, high-throned on the peaks of the 
Caucasus, his moist eye glistening while it glances over 
the ruins of Babylon, Persepolis, Palmyra, and Jerusalem, 
shall bow in grateful reverence to the genius of Ameri- 
can Liberty!” ‘This is the stuff that much of our elo- 
quence is made of. Debating Societies are as faithful 
images of Congress, as the chase among the ancients was 
of war. 

There are other reasons why our oratory should be 
such as it is. We will suppose that the young aspirant 
for oratorical honors has passed through the discipline of 
college and debating societies. He has graduated with 
the usual oratorical stock in trade —one tone, two posi- 
tions, two inflections, six gestures, and large quantities 
of confidence. He is called upon to deliver a Fourth of 
July Oration. Here is not what can be called a real 
occasion. He makes a speech not because he has 
anything which he wishes to say to his hearers, but 
because it is the fashion to have these addresses, and 
because he would get reputation. ‘This circumstance gives 
rise to something, which, [ believe, is peculiar to this 
country ;—something which is neither eloquence nor 
acting, but is nearer the latter, and which ought to be 
called the art of flattering the people. 

We must look to the Bar and to Congress, if we wish 
to find the tangible productions of the greater part of the 
active intellect of the country. As to the Bar, an epi- 
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gram which Martial wrote on the lawyers of his time 
will apply equally well to those of the present day. If 
aman sues his neighbor for some sheep, ’tis ten to one, 
that his lawyer will begin with a bombastie enumeration 
of the blessings of free governments in general, and 
our own in particular; and end with entreating the ju- 
rors, by their veneration for the heroes who fought and 
died at Yorktown and Saratoga, to restore the sheep to 
his unfortunate client. But there is nota class of men 
in the world, exeept perhaps the modern transcendental- 
ists, who can talk so long without saying anything as 
our lawyers. 

Our Congressional eloquence is still more luxuriant 


than that of the Bar. Who can take up a report of 


of one those debates, that frequently continue 


‘Nine times the space that measures day and night 


r ‘ } «4 
l‘o mortal men, 


without sensations similar to those of one lost in a des- 
ert? Around him is a boundless waste of words, with 
here and there, indeed, an oasis. ‘I'he most common 
truisms are set forth with so much solemnity and pomp 
of language, that the inexperienced are apt to receive 
them as oracles. ‘There is much puerile declamation 
about Greeks and Romans. Now and then a quotation 
from the Classies. Much personal abuse throughout. 
‘T'o ascertain from any speech the subject on which it 
Was made, Is altmost Impossible. A discussion concern- 
ing the public lands brings on a review of political par- 
ties for the last forty years, together with the agitating 
questions of Slavery, ‘Tariff, and Nullification. ‘lo show 
the curious character of many of the debaters, various 
examples might be adduced. ‘The following will be 
suflicient. 

Not many years ago, a claim was brought forward by 
the widow of Commodore Decatur, for some prize money 
said to be due to her husband’s estate. Here was a 
plain question, —is the money due or not? It was a plain 
question only to your short-sighted men, who, seeing few 
of the bearings of any subject, generally come to some 
decision, and not to debating statesmen! When the 
subject came before Congress, at first, a great majority 
were for granting the claim; until one, more penetrating 
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and shrewd than the rest, suggested that Commodore 
Decatur would not have bequeathed all his property to 
his wife, had he known of this large addition. 

This was a stumbling block, and statesmanlike they 
went to work to ascertain by debate, whether Commo- 
dore Decatur’s affection for his lady was such, that he 
would have bequeathed to her his property with this 
addition. Itis impossible to say how long they might 
have disputed this point, and to what sage conclusions 
they might have arrived, had not a new party sprung up, 
headed by a gallant member, who stated that he was 
acquainted with two nieces of the Commodore, who 
were beautiful and accomplished; and that he should not 
vote for the claim of the widow, unless the young ladies 
were to share the benefits of it. 

jut another grave member knew a nephew of the 
Commodore ; and surely it was nothing more than jus- 
tice, that he should have a part. ‘These suggestions 
threw the people’s Wepresentatives into such grave 
doubts, that the subject was put off to some future time. 
Such is American oratory! Such is the result of all our 
efforts to make orators. We are glad to see that some 
members of the Pennsylvania Convention have expressed 
themselves in plain terms with regard to the ‘‘ cacoethes 
loquendi,” prevalent in that body, and its effects on pub- 
lic business. It is to be hoped there will be a revolution 
in this matter. It would be a proud inscription for any 
man’s tomb to say that he had put an end to this evil. 

Many persons among us are continually ringing the 
changes on Demosthenes and Cicero, and deploring what 
they are pleased to call the decline of eloquence in mod- 
ern times. But they do not consider the difference be- 
tween the Greek, or Roman, and the American. If the 
people of these States could be collected in their several 
capitols, and if they would lay aside their judgments 
when discussing public affairs, and deliver themselves 
without reserve to the guidance of their passions and 
prejudices, then the eloquence so much lamented might 
flourish again. This will never take place until we go 
back to a state, semi-barbarous compared with our pres- 
ent. In the early, youthful days of civilization, man 
may be governed by appeals to his passions ; but in its 
mature manhood you must address his reason. 
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Were Cicero to make his appearance before a Boston 
magistrate, and argue that some Archias is a Boston citi- : 
zen because he is a poet, he would probably be interrupt- ae 
ed with “ Nonsense! nonsense, Sir! will you show me . 
his certificate of naturalization ? ”’ | 

At the present day there is but one kind of eloquence, gs 
and that is the eloquence of a superior and honest mind. 
This labor and study cannot attain. ‘There is not a more 
absurd maxim, nor one which has produced more perni- 
cious effects on the intellectual interests of our country, 
than “ poetanascitur, orator fit.”’ If thisis true, it is rather 
remarkable that so many good poets were born among 
the Greeks and Romans, while the Rhetoricians were 
able to make so few good orators. from a firm belief in 
this, multitudes have wasted their mental strength in the 
pursuit of a phantom. Wesmile at the old Spanish nav- 
igator, who long encountered the perils of unknown 
waters, in search of the fountain which was to restore the 
vigor and beauty of youth to his shattered frame ; but he 
Was hot a greater visionary, than the man who thinks, 
in the present state of society, to influence the judgment 
of his fellow men by studied graces. Flatter and amuse 
he may, but this is the part of the bufloon, and no high- 
minded man will stoop to it. 

Webster is an orator; but there are in him none of the 
school-taught ornaments. He disdains them, and it is 
well that he does. He speaks from the overflowings of 
his own gigantic mind, and not to flatter. Burke was 
eloquent; but it was because he had an intellect that 
could bring all the stores of knowledge to illustrate his 
subject. Henry was eloquent; it was the inspiration of 
the times that made him so. 
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SKILLYGOLIANA. No. IV 


“QO most lame and impotent conclusion! ”’ 


READER! wert ever beset by a dun? ducked by the goody from thy 


own window, when * creeping like snail unwillingly ” to morning pray- 
ers! Didst ever suffer martyrdom to a desire tor small feet In a pair of 


ocreal integuments that “fitted thee ExAcTLY’’? Didst ever wear a 
‘‘wentilation gossamer’ boot or umbrella in a rainy day like yesterday ? 
Didst ever have three Inatinns to be excused Ol three successive Mondays, 
and find three several tutors invariably out?  Didst ever make an ore- 


rotundo-Sam-Johnson assertion and be snubbed by a Freshman, whose 
unfeeling conduct was aggravated by the fact of his wearing no coat-tails ? 
Wert ever upsetin asleigh at the corner of Beacon Street? Didst ever 
perform ** the last offices of friendship’’ by lending two-and-three-pence, 
the *“* lone one ” of thy pocket? Didst ever get to “the morning exerci- 
ses of devotion ” just as the bell stopped tolling ? Didst ever ** sup tull of 
horrors” at a certain oyster cellar? Wert ever compelled to sit in thy 
room and write on such a day as this, when every breeze seems to come 
warm from the embraces of fickle spring? And tinally, reader, to cap the 
climax of discomfort, wert ever in Love? If thou hast ever undergone 
any one of these troubles, to which man is born * as the sparks fly upward,” 
thou canst have some faint sympathy for the misfortunes of an individual 
who is continually haunted by the phantom of a printer’s devil! No won- 
der poor old Doctor Faustus was accused of dealing in magic, if his famil- 
lars were as grievous to mankind, as those of his successors in the black art. 

But the months witn come round, and Harvardiana must display its 
pages to an eager and admiring world. Thank Fortune! they bring some 
change with them. Last month at this time, nothing could be heard but 
remarks on the explosion ; how, the VV ashing ton duel is in every one’s 
mouth. Well may it be called ashocking allair! — By the way, speaking of 
shocking affairs, we were very much shocked by an item in one of our 
exchanges the other day, the Slocombe Journal. The piece in question 
was copied from a Boston paper, and would have escaped our notice, but that 
we make it a point of honor to read our exchanges through, wiih the ex- 
ception of stereotyped jokes, murders, and quack advertisements. It was 
as follows. — 


** DISTRESSING CASUALTY. 


‘*On Monday evening last, as the cars on the Lowell Rail-road were 
approaching East Cambridge, a young man was observed on the track, ap- 
parently deeply engaged in reading. The bell was rung, and every 
attempt was made to Jessen the speed of the train, but in vain; the young 
man did not perceive its approach, and was run over and instantly killed. 
On examining the body, the paper which had so absorbed his attention as to 
cause his melancholy fate, was found still firmly grasped in his hand. It 
was a communication to some periodical; but the name was so soiled with 
mud that it was illegible, In one of his pockets was discovered a purse 
containing three cents, much worn, and a lock of hair carefully wrapped in 
a piece of brown paper; in the other several manuscript compositions. A 
coroner's inquest was held on the body ; verdict, pressure of the times. Be- 
low we give the unfortunate composition entire, in hopes that it will be 
instrumental in identifying the young man,” 

We could read no farther. We had not seen our fellow editor, —-—-——, for 
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some days, and had begun to entertain serious apprehensions that the cry of tae 
the printer’s devil for * copy” had driven him to some desperate act. ‘The 
above paragraph settled his fate. * Poor tellow!*’ we exclaimed, ** our 
worst fears are then realized, and thou art no more! Thou hast fallen a i] 
Victim to the interesting novelty of a contribution, and it is now * Troja ‘Ys 
fuli’’ with thee! ’? Having thus in some measure vented our feelings, we iy 
rushed to our room — no we didwt, we went to dinner first; but no matter me? 
—and then went to our room with what speed comports with the after- ‘: 
+ 


dinner dignity of a Senior. Having arrived in safe ty, we forthwith composed 
an Obituary, beginning 


‘Green be the turf above thee! ” 
and ending 
, as He dies to live, who dies in virtue’s cause.”’ 


We then procured a raw onion, and wrapping it carefully in our hand- 
kerchief, proceeded to the apartment of a fellow-editor, with the newspaper 
and obituary in one hand, and the handkerchief in the other. When we 
reached the door, we applied the onion to our eyes, and entered in a flood of 
tears, that would not have‘disgraced Niobe. By a constant and discriminate 
use of the handkerchief we got through the obituary and ‘distressing 
casualty ’ with 


«« All the pomp and circumstance of woe.’ 





We had just decided to call a class-meeting instantly, when — himself 
entered, and stated in lugubrious notes, that he had lost from his pocket on 
the previous evening a communication which he had just taken from the 
Postoffice, and all his labors for the next Number. These the young man 
had doubtless picked up, and their interest had proved fatal to him. Our 
astonishment was so great that our onion rolled from our handkerchief, and 
—‘*solvuntur risu tabulx.” 


> a & *% KE + 


As the energies of Harvardiana are wholly devoted to the march of in- 
tellect, and the advance of sound philosophy, it may not be amiss to insert 
here a short article which lifts the veil, and gives us a peep at futurity. It 
would seem, at first sight, that the author must have dreamed it; if it were 
so, he was probably deterred trom contessing it by the general ‘* rowing up’ 
of dreams at the end of our last Number. Here it is. — 


1936. 


Scene, the Moon, before the Diana Hotel. Enter Man 1n THE Moon 
with a white apron on, sharpening a carving-knife. 


Man In THE Moon. Well, I’ve lived in this place, man and boy, for 
about a thousand years, and kept the Diana Hotel a considerable spell, but 1 
never saw such a fog as this. Let me see —the Highflyer’s one, the John 
Bull’s two, and the Brother Jonathan ’s three — three packets due from the 
Earth! and two more from Venus! well, I never! 

(Enter) Warrer. The Steam-balloon packet, Brother Jonathan’s in, 
Sir. She brings no passengers on account of the weather; but there ’s Bos- 
ton papers to Sept. 9th, Sir. 

Man IN THE Moon (sits down.) Well, John, you may read the 
papers loud to me, as I haven’t my spectacles here. 

WAITER. Yes Sir, (reads) ‘ Boston, Sept. 4, 1936,’ — (from the Daily 
Advertiser), “‘ we need not recommend to our readers the 90th edition of 
Charcoal’s Philosophy of Phiddlesticks, published yesterday by Bite, Shave- 
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emwell, and Doughhead, the great anti-international-copyright-law-brown- 
paper publishers. We give an eloquent extract below. 


‘ Nature is all; Phiddlesticks are more. Circle within circle, to the infi- 
nite, the incomprehensible, say the ungraspable, do phiddlesticks monolo- 
vize on their appointed course, 

‘Noise comes to them Sound. It goes out — Music. It comes to them 
Chaos. It goes out — Poetry. it comes to them Darkness. It goes out — 
Light. It comes to them Nonsense. It goes out — Philosophy. Ever the 
Sun shines. Ever the Phiddlesticks tweedledee. Ever Liberty marches 
across the Atlantic to the tune of Yankeedoodledoo. Thus we see the 
eflect of Nature’s great, first, and universal principle of undulation, from 
Paganini, first great monochord, say cosinomonochord, say rather cosmo- 
phiddlestickiomonochordiomaniac, to the present day. Man is but as a 
Phiddlestick on the face of creation —a transparent one it is true, but stll 
a Phiddlestick. Poetry is but a Phiddlestick, whereby sweet sounds are 
expressed from the dry cat-gut of common life. Vol. VI. p. 480. 


* And again, a few pages farther on — 


=~ 


‘Shakspeare may be a poet, but he is not the poet of Phiddlesticks. He 
draws too much from art; not enough from nature. In short, he is not a 
world-phiddlestick.’ 3 


MAN IN THE Moon. You can buy that book to-morrow, and take a 
piece of tape, and hang it up in the bar-room next to the Herschelville 
Directory and Lunar Almanac — between that and the Connecticut clock. 
Mind and not use more tape than you want. Go on. 

WAITER (reads.) ‘ Massachusetts Legislature, Sept. 5, 1986. An act 
for the further suppression of intemperance was passed this day, in compli- 
ance witha petition from the inhabitants of the city of Graham. It is as 
follows. * An act entitled an act in addition to an act in addition to fifty 
acts for the suppression of intemperance. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives in General Court asseinbled, that hereatter no 
person within the limits of the State shall sell any meat in a quantity less 
than twenty-eight pounds, to be eaten on the spot, under the penalties 
hereinafter specitied.’ ” 

Man 1N tHE Moon. You may omit the rest of that John. 

W aireEerR (reads). *‘* Washington, Sept. 4, 1956, the investigation into the 
circumstances of the death of the Hon. Mr. Cilley was going on with una- 
bated vigor, at the solicitation of the heirs of the parties. How fortunate 
is it for a nation to have a legislative body, that will for years devote all its 
untiring energies to the affairs of any of its citizens, at only eight dollars 
per diem! 

‘* Cambridge, Sept. 9th. The third centennial celebration of the birth- 
day of our venerable university took place yesterday. The same flag, which 
flung out its folds over our fathers at the last celebration, was drawn from 
its dusty lurking-place to wave proudly over the pavilion. We shall give 
the particulars of the affair to-morrow ; but we cannot refrain from giving 
a slight sketch of Hon. Mr. Squizzlebang’s speech on this deeply interest- 
ing occasion. ‘The corner stone of our country’ having been offered as a 
sentiment, the Hon. gentleman rose, and with his usuai impressive manner 
drew his notes from his pocket, and remarked that it was with the greatest 
diffidence and modesty that he arose, totally unprepared, to respond to a 
toast which, he thought, applied more aptly to himself than to any one 
present. We shall give the remainder of this thrilling speech to-morrow, 
although we may excite the displeasure of our readers by giving them the 
eloquent exordium, and not appeasing their appetites with the whole. 

‘** The state of the university was never more flourishing than at pres- 
ent. The corner stone of the new library (Gore Hall) will be laid next 
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month with appropriate ceremonies. It will be gratifying to our readers to 
learn that this important work is progressing rapidly. ‘Two men are en- 
caged in the work, besides a boy who is ke pt constantly employed In rune 
ning to and trom the Presidents study, to carry him inte llivence. of the ; 

J ‘ wes 
progress ol the building. In digging near the foundations the othe day, +e 
a bottle was found, which our antiquarians state to be of the species used by 
our forefathers to contain wine, a liquor made, itis said, of grape juice, and nL? 
In those times very fashionable. The bottle being full was immediately 
submitted to the overseers of the university for their inspection. They f 
tasted it and agreed that it was by no means an unpleasant beverage. The 


propri tor of the New I neland museum Was desirous ol purchasing some ot 
the liquid to preserve in his cabinet of curiosities ; but on examination the 
bottle was found most unaccountably empty 5 the wine was Suppose d to have 


evaporated. The bottle May be seen at the Apothecary’s store of Mr. 
Patentpill, WV ashington St., where thousands have smelt of it with delight, 
daily, since its discovery. Models have been sent to all the Antiquarian 
Societies in the country. The state of discipline at the university is truly 
gratifying to a re fleeting mind. On ‘Tuesday last six members of the 


Senior class were expelled, for having been seen by a tutor looking as if 
they were about to smile in the yard, 

‘To show that the prot ssors do not wholly and exclusively devote their 
time to weightier matters, we relate the following jeu Wesprit of one of 
their number, which will appear a still more remarkable flight of genius to 


our readers, When we state that this respected instructer of youth is only 


twenty-two years of age. Entering the University Bookstore to pay his 
subscription tor the one hundred and second volume otf Harvardiana, he re- 
marked to the boy behind the counter. * Hlere are my two dollars, | ve had 


my money's worth, | don’t wish to see anything more of the Magazine! 
We are unable to state certainly whether the boy laughed or not. It is prob- 
able he did; but if so, the professor laughed so loud himself as to drown 
the sound of his cachinatory explosion.”’ 


| Exeunt Man in the Moon and Waiter, laughing obstreperously at 
the bon mot. 
* € * # * % 
Here followeth a Translation of 
UHLAND’s ** DES KNABEN BERGLIED.””’ 


The mountain shepherd boy am If, 
No Baron boasts a hold so high, 
The sun’s first morning rays I see, 
He lingers longest here with me,— 
1 am the mountain herd boy 


II. 


My cup is hollowed by the spring, 
Ere it begins its wandering, 

Forth from the rock it leaps amain, 
In sport [ toss it back again, — 

I am the mountain herd boy! 


ITI. 
My heritage is this bare peak ; 
The mountain tempests round it shriek, 
From north and south their hosts the 
But my glad song outsounds them al 
1 am the mountain herd boy! 


y call, 
l, 
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IV. 


My home is ay ’mid sunshine sweet ; 

The thunder growls beneath my feet ; 

I know tull well his surly tone, 

And ery, ** Let Father's house alone ! ”’ 


[ am the mountain herd boy! 
V. 
When peals the tocsin’s warning dread, 
The mountain beacon answers red, 
Then down I rush and march along, 
And swing my sword and sing my song, — 
I am the mountain herd boy ! 
* & Ba BS Me * 


The following needs no preface. 


“¢ Messrs. Editors, 
‘Recollecting the ‘Imitation of Burns’ in your first Number, I was 
tempted to send you the inclosed 


FRAGMENT OF AN EPISTLE 
TO A SISTER IN EUROPE. 
i 


Sister! your letter having scann’d, 

I tak’ my willing pen in hand 

To gar ye a weel understand, 
That, tho’ fate ’s set ye 

Where kinder eales kiss Fatherland, 
lL ’se no’ forget ye! 


In sooth the danger’s mickle more 

That you, wha ilka day do pore 

Owre ruins and their musty lore, 
Wad seldom mind ye, 

Of those, wham, on this rockbound shore, 
Ye 've lett behind ye. 


An’ yet I trust ye ’ve left behind 
Hearts warm an’ true as e’er ye ‘Il find, 
Wi’ hands as free an’ thoughts as kind 
As ony ither — 
Besides, to wham can feeling bind 
As to a brither ? 


[V. 


Tam Moore may prate o’ ** young luve’s dream”? — 
°T is like the bubbles on the stream, 
Whilk for ae moment flash an’ gleam, 
Then burst forever — 
Gie me a brither’s fand esteem, 
Time canna sever! 
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V. 
Nae doubt now, ye do nought but drink 
sright landscapt s frae some ruin’s brink, 
Nor aften waste the time to think 
O° us pulr devils ; 
Anticipating pen an’ ink 
As warsto evils. 


VI. 
An when ye feel obliged to write, 
Some lead-winged tnpie seems to light 
On the slow goose quill, an to blight 
The buds o’ thought, 


An’ makes their lives, tho’ aiblins bright, 
Contounded short. 


Vil. 


True, —— ——’s letter was sae fine, 
sae closely placed was line to line, 
He could ‘na vera weel repine 

Or ask for mair; 
But then sae sma’ a thing as mine! 


It was na fair! 


VIII. 


His was four pages, mine but two, 
An’ then sae soon I'd read it thro’ — 
[ looked astonishingly blue, 

I do assure ye! 
I°d do the vera same by you, 

it *t would but cure ye: 


x # * * 


XI. 


An, when the breeze at evening plays 
Amang the branches’ tangled maze, 
Aft in its wild an’ mourntu’ lays 

I feel a spell, 
An’ hear the sang of other days 

We loved sae well! 


XII. 


Fareweel! whene’er across the foam 
Some western gale may tell of home, 
My spirit on its wings shall come 
An’ walk beside ye; 
Fareweel! God lend, where’er you roam, 
His arm to guide ye! 


DELTA. 


—————— Se SO © | 
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Oh Delta! Delta! how canst thou so maledict young love, after that 
piece of thine in the second Skilly : Verily I fear that thy effusion met not 
that favor trom the eyes ee -”’ that we then predicted ! Do how, 
prithee, ceruily us if it was used for hair-papers, for papillotes ? 


A CAPE COD BALLAD, 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 


[It was a faithless schoolmaster 
Was ploughing ot the sea, 

Now wheretore, wheretore, schoolmaster, 
Dost landward turn thine ee 


Dost fear the bailiti, schoolmaster ? 
Dost tear the heartless dun ? 

Dost fear that one-eyed butcherman, 
Because thou thrashed his son ? 


i do not fear the Bumbailiffe, 
Nor eke the heartless dun, 

I do not fear that butcherman, 
Nor l his booby SOL. 


= 
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La See 


They had not sailed a knot, a knot, 
A knot and bare ly three, 
When down there rushed a young maiden, 
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Down to the salt, salt se as 
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She gazed out oer the waters wide, 
She saw that tishing smack, 

Then over sprung that young maiden, 
‘“* 1°11 follow in its track.” 


A man was standing on the shore, 
Was fishing after eels, 


And in his zeal to save the girl, 
Straightway took to his heels. 


He rushed unto the Deacon’s house, 
The Deacon was in bed, 


He called aloud, the Deacon rose 
And wildly scratched his head 


To be contonued ad mndefinitum.) 
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